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THE OR-AYON".. 



range of the chalk hills, so characteristic 
of this part of England, rolling and green 
■with pastnre turf, with spots of heath 
faintly purpling, and broken by the white 
masses where the lime-burners were quar- 
rying chalk, and bearing upwards a faint 
fine line where some carriage road had 
worn through the soil. There were no 
castles to relievo the lines, but here and 
there a piece of forest came down, the hill- 
side, and terminated in the fertile plain 
below. My footpath led me throngh a 
turdstile into fields beyond, where it ran 
under the hedges white with " May " — the 
common name for the hawthorn blossoms. 
The bank, which was raised slightly from 
the surrounding level, to serve as -a founda- 
tion for the hedge, was covered with a 
rich, heavy tnrf, in the green of which the 
intense blue of the hyacinth* fairly puzzled 
the eyes : to distinguish its form. This 
flower, which, in our gardens is distin- 
guished by its fragrance, there has no per- 
fume at all ; but the unexpected pleasure of 
findingifc wild, more than compensated for 
that want.- Deeper in the grass I found 
the blue violet— not the scented variety, 
but like our own common, wild violet. A 
pleasant relief to the eye was the scarlet of 
a small kind of poppy ,T which occasionally 
found a footing in the turf, and blushed 
alone more beautiful for its scarcity and the 
green around it. Later I saw it in great 
profusion among the wheat, mingling its 
fires with the golden of the ripening 
grain. This, too, was a novelty, and gave 
me a great delight, as well as a sensation of 
wealth; in English nature (which I did not 
.afterwards find justified, since I found the 
English flora to contain only about 1,200 
varieties). To find by the way-side the 
treasures of our gardens-^the flowers culti- 
vated with care and delight at home, was 
an indication of prodigality, and still fur- 
ther strengthened, by finding deeply hid in 
the grass of a pasture, the pansy 4 
"Blessed England," said I to myself, 
"whose fields are gardens of flowers." 
But I did not know how rare and valued 
were some of the wild flowers of my own 
.land. 

• The path, fenced in as it approached the 
village, opened into the market-place — the 
head of the street that formed the village. 
Thence passing to one side, as if to avoid 
the haunts of men, it led by the side of a 
small but beautiful park, with green lawns 
and groups of noble oaks and elms, in the 
midst of which, half hid, w.as a mansion of 
modern build. Then into the common by 
a stile, overhung and shaded entirely with 
trees, in the shade of which we used to lie 
and rest. Thero was a little gulley here, 
worn by the rains, but generally dry, down 
the banks, and in the bottom of the cleft 
of which, the violets grew profusely, and 
other little flowers which I did not recog- 
nize; But here, beauty of beauties, I found 
the daisy^— the true daisy— not like its 
namesake here, but an exquisite little flower 
modestly mottling the turf with white. 
Oh 1 how my heart danced over that little 
flower ! and I picked them until I could 
carry no more of them, and then threw 
. them all away because there was no one to 
whom I could carry them, who cared a 
straw for them. To me they were road- 
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.'.'+. Papaver.rheas, I think, 
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side silver, but they were not. current, and 
so I threw them away, but. kept their 
beauty " a joy for ever."; The path, now 
broad and well beaten by the village wan- 
derers, led by the boundary of the common, 
under the shade of the trees which grew 
unmutilated and free at each side of it. 
There were thom trees in full blossom, and 
white as snow banks, and oaks, and Spanish 
chestnuts, laced and locked together, letting 
the sun in by patches. Here the artists 
who visited this part of the country found 
many choice " bits .;" little nooks and dun- 
geons, where the shade imprisoned the sun- 
light, and the glad flowers welcomed the 
prisoner in. There was half a mile of this 
tree-sheltered path, and then it turned out 
into the open common, basking broad in 
the sunlight. Here I found the heather, 
purple and beautiful, and the yellow broom 
with its delicious odor. The turf was 
green, and purple, and brown, as the grass, 
the heather or the brakes predominated, or 
the yellow clusters of broom. Ear and 
wide there were no trees but a single clus- 
ter' crowning the summit of a knoll in the 
midst of the common. There were thick- 
ets of gorse, which I could not at first re- 
collect to have heard of, but presently re- 
membered that Linnaeus was so enraptured 
•with it, that he is said to have declared it 
was worth going to England to see a thick- 
et of it : nor did I wonder at his enthusi- 
asm. From the shade of the trees on the 
knoll I looked around, and saw it like piles 
of golden fleece variegating the broad com- 
mon. It grows about five feet high, in 
dense masses, and perfectly covered with 
spikes of bright yellow flowers, and so fra- 
grant that sometimes in approaching the 
common, I have smelt the gorse a quarter 
of a mile from the thickets. 

There were benches placed beneath the 
trees, and for hours I have watched the sun- 
light and shade chasing each other from Sur- 
rey into Kent, flitting over brown and green 
fields, and off into the blue distance, beyond 
which, on clear days, was dimly visible a 
filmy range of hills, beyond which, I 
thought, lay, somewhere, the sea. Water 
there was none in sight — not a rivulet or 
pond, little or great, and the deficiency 
annoyed me, for I thought always of the 
mighty, windings of our own rivers, with 
their tree-fringes. Nor was there a forest 
in sight. The grouped trees of the park 
we passed by, were the only broad masses 
of green, and these were in the opposite 
direction, and beyond them lay the chalk 
hills, rolling down, to the plains — so that 
toward the weald of Kent there was no- 
thing to relieve the monotony — the only 
trees being those which marked the boun- 
daries of the fields. 

It was while sitting beneath this group 
of trees that I first saw the cuckoo. Quiet- 
ly dreaming away the time one day, I heard 
a soft flight and something alighting over 
my head, and, taming my face upwards as 
gently as possible, 1 saw him distinctly, 
recognizing him by his note, which he 
uttered occasionally. He sat quietly some 
time, but a motion of my head startling 
him, he was away in an instant, hurriedly 
hiding in the nearest thicket. 

That the view I have described is a good 
specimen of English Landscape, no one will 
believe ; yet it has always seemed to me 
deficient in the grand elements, compared 
with our own, and what most delighted me, 



and seems likewise to furnish most accepta- 
ble materials to the English painters, are 
those secluded nooks and dell-like passages 
of road and river side material. Many 
times T have stopped in the way to 6tudy 
the exquisite openings in some of the lanes 
and by-ways, where the sunlight fell through 
the close-laced elms, and sparkled in white 
on the hawthorn and blackberry blossoms : 
while out beyond, it lay in broad masses on 
the meadows and grain fields seen brokenly 
between the thick clustered tree trunks; 
and if I should be called upon to say what 
characteristic of English Landscape marks 
its individuality most strongly and beauti- 
fully,! should say its lanes and by-ways. 
The forest and plain, the hill and valley, 
belong to all lands, but they are England's 
only. . W. Sylvester.. 



MUSINGS TX THE I0UVBE. 

Theee is a truly Gallic perception of 
fitness in the arrangement of the galleries 
of the Louvre, so that you enter first into 
those of the Antique. "We go back to the 
beginning of artistic development, and 
stand among, the treasures of the elder 
time, " when Art was young," and dream 
over those earth-stained relics whose tra- 
ditions, whose authors' names have per- 
ished for ever. I have wandered for hours 
through those chilly and neglected halls, 
oftentimes the only, person to be seen there, 
until fancy has made them living with 
spirits of antiquity. It is hard to separate 
entirely between the artist and his work, 
and the mind would reach out in the dark 
for something of human .individuality to 
link with the solemn, majestic marbles. It 
would seek to look from the work to the 
man, aud divine concerning his inner life 
and spiritual constitution. Mighty men 
they must have been, grand, serene and 
earnest — no money-workers, but rapt in 
absorbing love for their Art, and an intense 
perception of its philosophy and symbolism. 

The Antique is, indeed, the vestibule of 
Art, and, though perfect as such, still hot 
the full heighth or depth of it. As a 
whole, while perfect in all that it aspired 
to, it was still only the perfection of the 
child-feeling of the human intellect, the 
perception of externals with a kind of 
mythic feeling of something deeper hidden 
from sight. As you enter the halls, at the 
right hand, and at -the end of the gallery, 
stands the Diana d la Biche, with its beau- 
tiful flying drapery and classic air — impas- 
sible, soulless, passionless — a marble woman 
indeed.. There is something, I am per- 
suaded, of a deep significance in this classic 
idealization, as it is called, of features — in 
fact,, a mere conventional form of portray- 
ing the head, so as to fuse all individuality 
into one expressive type of being, or type 
of a principle, perhaps, I should say. Every- 
thing is carefully excluded that would give 
the air of actuality to the form, or make 
the work seem like the realization of things 
that we see, and so call our sympathies to 
it as a. thing of human interest. Would 
that some Art philosopher of the Antique 
time had told us what that spirit was in 
which its sculptors worked, and whence 
they drew their exquisite instincts of truth. 
What, for instance, is the meaning of the 
Diana ? Did the Greek prophecy the age 
when woman .should- become, from, the 
being that she then was, the uncontrolled, 
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intellectual Amazon, free alike from frailty 
and from .tenderness? or, did he feel that 
this was an element in the female mind 
which, to his type-loving spirit, embodied 
itself thus? The Gods of Art were no 
more than such embodiments of the com- 
ponent principles of his being ;• and there- 
fore, he removed, from his representations 
of them, every accidental or mortal imper- 
fection, and placed them at once in a sphere 
where human passions no longer moved, 
and gave them a repose and serenity which 
we call God-like, and which they felt to 
be so. 

It was not because they could not as per- 
fectly represent the individual, because 
there are some portrait busts by the side 
of the Diana, which are very grand and 
perfect in their individuality, as one of 
Lucius Verus, which proclaims its verity 
in every line. Near by, stands another, 
not so good, but still evidently authentic, 
of Alexander, bearing the following inscrip- 
tion, in Greek. 

AAEEANAP02 Alexander, 

*IAAinnOT the son of Philip, 
MAKEAONOT ofMacedon. 

And on the other side there was once a 
longer one, now so defaced that not a word 
is legible. 

In the same hall with the Diana stands a 
Minerva, magnificent in the majesty of its 
drapery, falling in straight masses to the 
feet, the head, unusually for the Greek, 
manifesting a slight momentary action. 
The hand, extended once, is now lost, and 
is replaced by a bit of French sculpture 
a faultless hand — perfect taper fingers, and 
graceful enough in its action, but contemp-. 
tible, and even sensual, compared to the 
statue to which it is affixed, but does not 
belong. How much better had it been 
mutilated to the last degree than thus 
insulted and maligned by modern French 
restoration ! 

A little further up the hall is a bust of 
Demosthenes, bearing the most striking 
marks of individuality — an exquisite and 
strongly characterized work, giving, by its 
cranial conformation, proof that if he was 
the orator history calls him, he might also 
have been the coward it stigmatizes him. 
The retreating lower jaw, and overhung 
brow from which the eye scarcely looks 
out, give a sinister expression to the face. 

Still strolling along toward the Great 
Gallery, you come to a statue of Julia, wife 
of Septimins Severus. This is, of all draped 
statues that I have seen, the most glorious, 
both in feeling and execution. It has the 
same undeniable verity and truth to indi- 
vidual character with the busts of which 
I have spoken, but full length and stand- 
ing, the drapery falling sweetly from the 
head to the feet, enveloping the whole 
figure except the fingers of one hand, which 
is gracefully thrown free, and the thumb 
and forefinger of the other, which are shown 
in holding the folds in their place. The 
face looks out from the veil-like garb with 
a most winning expression of womanly cha- 
racter and earnestness. Day after day I 
. have stood arid studied that statue, until I 
do not know that I have not investod it 
with some imaginary charms. I know that 
Julia lived, and that she lived gloriously— 
nay, almost feel a spirit in the marble. 
Yet, as if to prove that the antique had its 
follies as well as the modern, close by that 
statue stands another, likewise a draped 



full-length, and called Modesty. It is so 
nearly like the Julia in its arrangement 
that you might easily suppose it was an 
imitation of it. It has much the same exe- 
cutive excellence, but is as different in its 
spirit as may well be ; as different as the 
clever artisan is from the true artist. The 
head, instead of the sweetness of the Julia, 
has the likeness of a model slightly ideal- 
ized (after the modern fashion of idealiza- 
tion) and devoid of any trace of modesty 
or elevation. The drapery of the " Julia" 
is full of grace and dignity, and without a 
single ornament ; and the hem of the robe 
is simply marked — that of the " Modesty " 
is equally elaborate in its chiselling, and 
most studiously worked into gracefulness, 
with a border of fur obtrusive to the eye 
and destructive to the simplicity of the 
statue, as studiously displayed. In the 
Julia you are soon lost in the recognition 
of the woman, in the noble intelligence in 
the face slightly bent forward and looking 
down on you — in the other you feel that 
there is no soul, arid that all is exterior. 
In the former, the artist forgot himself — in 
the latter, he forgot everything else. The 
contrast proves that they had sham artists 
in those days as well as in these. 

Passing through this first hall to the end, 
where the staircase rises to the left to the 
Pieture Gallery, you turn to the right, and 
through a smaller hall you enter the 
Great Gallery, iirwhich are enshrined the 
glories of the antique — the, Venus of Milo 
and the Combatant. The former is to me 
the most wonderful of all the fragments of 
the antique Art, mutilated and weather- 
worn though it be. I have no words for 
it. I can make but feeble comment on its 
marvellous purity and grace. There is 
nothing of humanity but the perfection, of 
its form. Motionless, serene, it is simply a 
wonderful physical creation, to which I 
can desire to add nothing, save its lost 
parts, lest in attempting it I should add an 
imperfection. Nor is any part of its im- 
pression owing to the action of the imagi- 
nation on its fragmentary condition ; for if 
there were but a fold of that drapery in 
existence, it would have proclaimed the 
greatness of the artist. It is singular that, 
perfect and beautiful as it is, the artists 
have never been able to determine its ac- 
tion. I hope the same doubt may ever 
remain, lest some insane attempt at restor- 
ation should destroy its beauty entirely. 

The condition of preservation of the 
Combatant, which stands near the Venus, 
is almost as remarkable as its original per- 
fection. It bears on its base the inscrip- 
tion — 

APA2IAE Agasias 

AO2I0EOT thesonofDositheos, 
E*E2IOS ofEphesus, 

EIIOIEI made it. 

But, who was Agasias ? Worthlessness 
of fame which keeps a name only ! Who 
was the earnest, whole-souled artist who 
has left this glorious monument behind 
-him ? Speculation leads off to reverie, and 
so we wonder of a thousand things, and 
finally ask what does it matter to him if he 
be forgotten or no — he probably never 
worked for Fame, but to achieve the reali J 
zation of his thought. This is no myth, 
but a something which the artist saw. It 
compares with the Venus as the perfect re- 
presentation of the actual- with the attain- 
ment of the ideal. It has a trace even of 



the individual imperfection in it, and a 
something decidedly personal in the neck, 
and head, which latter, singularly enough, 
is quite out of drawing, yet has a strong ex- 
pression- of mental action. There is the 
fixed determination of the forceful blow in 
the slightly compressed lips and knitted 
brows, and animal force without ferocity 
in the small round head, and strong, though 
graceful neck. 

This statue has always seemed to me like 
the life-work of the artist who executed it. 
It seems too closely studied to have given 
time f<)F many such studies in one life-time 
— too perfect to suppose it was thrown off 
as modern sculptors too often finish their 
works. 

The side galleries are dull after leaving 
this. The Jason alone approaches the Com- 
batant, and this is mutilated so that it can 
hardly be judged. As you- walk back over 
the marble halls, you turn to take a last 
look at the Venus, and leave the antique 
galleries well assured that there' was some- 
thing inexplicable in the Greek,^some- 
thing. that musing over his. works will 
never — never reveal to you. 



MY IXEST PICTBKE. 

Early in my boyhood I was considered 
a genius. The usual proclivity of children 
to add to the attractiveness of their pic- 
ture books by the use of water colors was, 
to those who never saw it in any other 
children, a demonstration of my aptness 
for the fine arte, My poor mother — God 
keep her memory green in my heart — de- 
voted every.shilling she could spare to the 
purchase of pencils and paper, which I, 
with the usual appreciation of .children of 
that age of the /Sacrifices made for .them, 
used as lavishly and gave away as frejely.as. 
she provided them. Blessed mptherj I 
have since roamed the wide world, tried its 
delights in many forms, and sometimes 
have gained the notice of those whose com- 
mendation was praise indeed, but all' ap- 
probation or honor seems cold and. worth- 
less when I think of the tear : of joy that 
stood in her eye when one day I had done 
what she considered a chef d'auvre. She 
caught me in her arms almost as if she 
were embracing a being of a higher order 
than herself— she looked in my face for an 
instant, and then, as if assured from tine 
look that I was indeed her child,' she went 
to her household duties with a quiet, happy 
face, and a tear, just glistening on her eye- 
lid. I did not understand it then— -this, 
which all comes back to me- now in, recol- 
lections so vivid and so tender that . .they 
bring tears even into my eyes — but I know 
that I then thought, that if I ever became 
a painter I would paint her- portrait, for 
she was so beautiful I. 

But I have digressed. In the midst of 
my triumphs in the application of aqua- 
relle, there came into our village a .wander- 
ing artist, who, though he depended for,hjs 
livelihood on chance portraits, still painted 
landscape, and would, as he then said, and 
I had no doubt it was true, have , been a 
great landscape painter- if he ,cquld only 
afford to devote his time to. it. He had 
travelled in Europe, .and had been much 
among artists, and talked in a sad, H subdued 
way of what, he had seen And done, and 
he impressed himself- on me. as" a . geninsjdf 
extraordinary power.; I -suggested to Vigy 



